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tion is the C of the conclusion, and here also we have the 
same faculty perceiving C in both propositions. Lastly, if 
it be one and the same faculty which affirms B and C in the 
three propositions, it must necessarily be one and the same 
faculty that affirms B and C of A in the minor premise and 
in the conclusion. In other words, syllogism is a mental 
operation by which the connection of three terms is demon- 
strated. Now, even supposing that the performing of such 
operation should require the working of different faculties — 
that there should be, for instance, a faculty which supplies 
the terms and another faculty which supplies the proposi- 
tions — there must be, at any rate, a superior and more com- 
prehensive faculty by which all these elements — faculties, 
terms, and propositions — are connected together in the unity 
of syllogism. Hence it follows that the distinction between 
Reason and Reasoning which is to be the line of demarcation 
between Metaphysics and Logic vanishes before a close 
investigation of the matter, and consequently that either 
Metaphysics is a part of Logic or Logic a part of Metaphy- 
sics, or, if there be any distinction between them, it is a 
distinction of a different kind and founded upon other prin- 
ciples. 



HAMLET. 

By D. J. Snider. 



In our last essay the external influences were detailed the 
object of which was to incite Hamlet to action. In them was 
seen the character of Hamlet reflected in a great variety of 
shapes, yet having always the same logical basis. Here is 
found undoubtedly the leading element of the play. But to 
this action there is a counter-action which must now be de- 
veloped. "We saw in the first great movement that Hamlet's 
obstacle was chiefly in himself, that he could not force him- 
self to do the deed, though the most powerf nl impulsion from 
without was urging him forward. Now comes the external 
opposition, which seems trifling compared with the former. 
The King and the court are upon his track, yet how easily 
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are they baffled ! He could sink them all were he at one 
with himself. Hence the internal collision is the main one 
in the play; but it is time for us to pass to the external 
collision. 

The King is the person with whom Hamlet carries on this 
external conflict, the others are the instruments of the King. 
Hence we have here a series of characters, Polonius and his 
children, the Queen, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, who have 
the same end as the King, or at least are all means for the 
execution of his purpose. Hence they are more or less re- 
motely involved in the same destruction. Hamlet has no such 
instruments, for the reason that he must first make up his mind 
to accomplish the deed before he can employ them ; which re- 
solution is out of his power. Hence the only character on his 
side is Horatio, a friend from the University and a foreigner, 
whose chief function is to know the plans and motives of 
Hamlet and to be present at the leading events, since he is 
to be the poet of this drama and the vindicator of Hamlet's 
conduct. Thus he hovers over the poem from beginning to end 
without much detiniteness of character, and without saying 
or doing hardly anything beyond what is necessary to indi- 
cate his presence. He acts thus as a foil to exhibit Hamlet's 
designs and motives ; when the latter has not Horatio to talk 
with, he has to talk with himself about these matters, hence 
the predominance of soliloquy in this play. 

It is otherwise with the King ; he can act and has acted, 
and hence knows the use of instruments. The course of his 
action is twofold : first, to discover the cause of Hamlet's 
melancholy, and secondly, when he has made that discovery, 
to get rid of a man with such a dangerous secret. The pre- 
supposition of his conduct and in fact of the play itself is a 
previous crime, the murder of Hamlet's father, by which he 
came to the throne. The curse is at work from the start, 
suspicion against the son of the murdered king harasses his 
bosom, which suspicion is intensified by a strange demeanor. 
Here the struggle begins. To find out what is the matter 
with Hamlet, to discover whether he knows the secret of his 
father's murder, is the first grand object of Claudio; for this 
purpose the characters above mentioned are introduced. But 
they, too, are to be judged by their deeds, the law of respon- 
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sibility applies to them also. Hamlet on the contrary care- 
fully avoids detection ; to cover his thoughts and plans more 
effectually, he throws over them the night of lunacy. "We 
have already shown in our first essay that this disguise was 
especially adapted to deceive Polonius, whom, on account of 
his reputation and position, the King was sure to set on Ham- 
let's track. It is to be observed that the King was shrewder 
than his minister ; he did not believe that Hamlet was crazy 
from the start, though evidently putting a great deal of faith 
in Polonius. Thus arises that peculiar and dexterous strug- 
gle in which Hamlet seeks to conceal his thoughts and pur- 
poses, and the King tries to discover them. The second part 
of this counter-movement is when Hamlet by his "play with- 
in the play" shows that he is aware of the great secret. Here 
is the point where the conscience of the King is aroused ; the 
most fearful struggle rends his bosom ; he knows not whether 
to retrace his steps and repent of his old crime, or to retain 
his wife and realm by committing a new crime. At last he 
resolves upon the latter, and hence his object now is to get 
rid of Hamlet. For both these purposes he uses as instru- 
ments those persons whose characters are now to be given. 

First in reference to the King. He is exhibited in no abso- 
lutely depraved light by the drama ; in fact he seems to 
desire to live and reign honestly from this time forward, 
provided there is no reckoning for the past ; Hamlet he has 
declared shall be his heir; also his calmness and self-posses- 
sion in very trying circumstances win our favorable regard. 
Moreover he shows repeatedly strong compunctions of con- 
science for his crime ; he wishes the act undone, if it occasions 
no loss to him. He is therefore an extreme example of that 
large class of people who seek to repent of their misdeeds, 
yet want to retain all the profits thereof. That he does not 
proceed openly with violence against Hamlet rests upon two 
grounds mainly : his fear of the people, who idolize the 
young Prince, and the affection of the Queen for her son. 
Thus the King has also two collisions, the external one with 
Hamlet and the internal one with himself. The latter is most 
powerful ; he has committed a crime which he seeks yet is 
unable to make undone without its undoing himself; repen- 
tance involves his death, since he must confess his crime 
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to the world and surrender all its advantages, namely, his 
kingdom and his queen, and then submit to the penalty of 
the law. Repentance thus seems to him to annihilate the 
very end for which it exists, to become self-contradictory ; 
for if it destroys men, thinks he, what is the use of their re- 
pentance ? To repent is death, not to repent is death ; he 
wills to do, yet hot do. But he cannot stand still, his deed 
is upon him, he has to bolster it up by a new murder; hence 
he commences plotting against the life of Hamlet, who at last 
falls through his machinations. Thus crime begets crime. 
His retribution, however, comes in full ; he perishes by the 
hand of him whose death he has sought, and whose father he 
has slain. 

The leading instrument of the King against Hamlet is, 
very naturally, Polonius, whose whole life has been devoted 
to reading the secret thoughts and plans of others, and con- 
cealing his own. In him we see the shrewd diplomat, and 
we cannot help thinking that the poet drew this character 
from the Italian diplomacy of his own and preceding ages. 
The fundamental characteristic of Polonius is cunning, cun- 
ning as the absolute basis of conduct. Now cunning is not 
to be eschewed within its proper limitations ; but when it is 
made the highest rule of action, it must necessarily assail 
and attempt to subordinate the moral principles of the world. 
For if it is the highest, Right, Morality, Religion are inferior, 
and must be disregarded. Such in general is the conscious- 
ness of Polonius, which age and long habit have so confirmed 
that it is seen in the most trivial affairs of life, and makes 
him often have a decidedly comic tinge. Cunning thus be- 
comes anything but cunning, destroys itself. He does not 
believe in an ethical order of things, or rather is totally igno- 
rant of the same ; the world is governed wholly by adroit 
management, according to him ; the external side of life, 
conventionalities are the most important element of knowl- 
edge. This is seen in the parting advice given to his son — 
excellent precepts for external conduct, but on the whole a 
system of selfishness whose germ is, " to thine own self be 
true," which here means the narrow individual. Note that 
there is no allusion to moral principles as the guides of hu- 

1 8 * Vol. vii 18 
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man conduct ; in fact we learn in another place that he would 
even be pleased to learn of the moral derelictions of his son 
as the " flash and outbreak of a fiery mind." Moreover he 
has no faith in the sincerity of Hamlet's love, or perhaps no 
faith in love at all; in his judgment, it is lust with ulterior 
designs. Such a man stands in direct opposition to Hamlet ; 
the latter therefore has for him not only dislike, but also the 
most unqualified contempt. Hence Polonius has no compre- 
hension of such a character. Hamlet worries him by dark 
sayings which have always a secret sting, and utterly con- 
founds him at his own game. It would almost seem as if the 
poet meant to show the folly of cunning ; how it completely 
contradicts and destroys itself. He sends Reynald to Paris 
to look after his son, and gives some very shrewd instruc- 
tions. At first one is inclined to ask, if he cannot trust his 
own son, why should he trust his servant, and who is to 
watch the latter ? For the basis of his conduct is distrust. 
But what is the use of the information when he gets it ? None 
at all, for he allows to his son those very vices which he sent 
Reynald to observe. Also in the play we hear no more of 
the matter ; this scene was therefore simply to show the trait 
of Polonius. His object then was espionage for its own sake, 
management not for any end but to be a managing ; he thus 
plays with his own cunning. Polonius has now reached that 
interesting stage when he delights in cunning for its own 
sake, and seeks the most tortuous path when a straight one 
is at hand. This crookedness extends also to his language, 
which, before it comes to the point, takes a dart to one side 
and loses itself in its own prolixity. Now such a man is set 
to work to ascertain the secret of Hamlet, whose nature lies 
outside of his intellectual horizon. How completely he is 
befooled is evident enough, and even the old fellow is com- 
pelled to confess that his cunning has overreached itself in 
thinking that Hamlet's love for his daughter was fictitious, 
and he feels sorry that he had not " quoted him with better 
heed and judgment," for after all he was very willing for 
Hamlet to be his son-in-law. In this respect also it is curi- 
ous to observe his duplicity towards the King, for to the lat- 
ter he professes to have broken off the match for reasons of 
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state. Finally it is his own cunning which brings him to 
sudden death through his concealment behind the arras. 
Cunning thus destroys itself. 

This brings us to consider the manner of his death, which 
is often thought to be harsh and repulsive, and in addition 
an unnecessary accident in the play. The first question to 
be asked, is, Has he done anything to merit such a fatei 
Undoubtedly, for he has shown himself the willing instru- 
ment of the King in all the schemes against young Hamlet, 
and it is hinted that his present influential position is owing 
to the band he had in the conspiracy against the elder Ham- 
let. Polonius has therefore merited the Retribution which 
has come. But is Hamlet justified in killing him ? Undoubt- 
edly not; he acts upon impulse, makes a mistake which 
brings ultimately Retribution upon himself at the hands of 
Laertes. Though Polonius deserves death, yet Hamlet can- 
not rightfully be his executioner ; hence guilt falls upon hinu 
All this is expressed by Hamlet himself, who fully appreci- 
ates his situation and declares his repentance for the act : 

" For this same lord, 
I do repent, but Heaven hath pleased it so, 
To punish me with this and this with me 
That I should be their scourge and minister." 

Here he states that he was the instrument for the punishment 
of Polonius, and that the murder of Polonius was the instru- 
ment of his own punishment. The death of Polonius is there- 
fore not an accident in the play, in the sense that it is not 
motived beforehand ; it also shows how Hamlet can act from 
impulse before reflection sets in, and that such action 
plunges him into the deepest guilt. Acting from impulse he 
slays the wrong one, but as a rational being he must be held 
responsible for his deed. Another distinction should be kept 
in mind, that Polonius is a subject and hence amenable to 
law, while the King as the fountain of justice is above law, 
and hence can be punished only by murder. 

Thus punishment must be inflicted on Hamlet ; but by 
whom ? Here appears Laertes the son of Polonius, in accord- 
ance with the strictest Retribution ; for Hamlet is seeking 
revenge for a father slain, and yet has himself slain a father, 
whose son, according to his own logic, must now rise up and 
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try to kill him. Laertes is a chip of the old block, with the 
difference of age. For what the young man tries to carry by 
storm and impulse, the old man tries to obtain through cun- 
ning. Both are equally devoid of ah ethical content to their 
lives. How much they are alike,, and how completely Ham- 
let's character lies outside of their comprehension may be 
seen in the advice which both give to Ophelia concerning 
Hamlet. The first fact which is brought to our notice about 
Laertes is his request to return to France, which fact is an 
offset to the desire of Hamlet to go back to Wittenberg. We 
have already shown the importance of this stroke in the life 
and character of Hamlet. Equally important and suggestive 
is the statement concerning Laertes. It indicates that he 
sought and'possessed the French culture in contrast to the 
German culture of Hamlet. The French have been in all times 
noted for the stress they lay upon the externalities of life. 
In whatever pertains to etiquette, polite intercourse, and fash- 
ion, they have been the teachers of Europe, and have elabor 
ated a language which most adequately expresses this phase 
of human existence. But it must be said that the perfection 
of the External has been attended with a corresponding loss 
of the Internal — that the graces have not only hidden but 
often extinguished the virtues. In this school Laertes has 
been educated, and herein is a. striking contrast to the deep 
moral nature of Hamlet. He has therefore the advantage of 
not being restrained by any uncomfortable scruples, and 
here again the contrast with Hamlet is prominent. Laertes 
can act. Yet he proceeds from impulse, though he.has suffi- 
cient cause for anger; hence he too is on the point of killing 
the wrong one, just as Hamlet did in the case of Polonius. 
That Laertes is ready to destroy the whole ethical order of 
the world in his revenge, that his nature is quite devoid of 
the great moral principles of action, is shown in the follow- 
ing words : 

" To Hell, allegiance ! vows to the blackest devil ! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 
I dare damnation. To this point I stand- 
That both the world's 1 give to negligence, 
Let come what comes, only I'll be revenged." 

No doubt he is now in a high passion, but this is just his 
characteristic. Here he openly abjures conscience, religion, 
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fidelity, the very basis upon which the moral system of 
things must rest. Yet we find that in the end he does ac- 
knowledge one controlling principle, the emptiest and most 
worthless of all — honor; which, however, does not prevent 
him from entering into a rather dishonorable conspiracy 
with the King against Hamlet. Such is Laertes ; yet he is 
not without a generous, gallant element in his character: 
witness at his death the forgiveness which he asks of Ham- 
let. He dies because he has willed the death of Hamlet, 
which, though merited, he cannot inflict as an individual ; he 
is a subject and must resort to the court of justice, hence has 
not the excuse of Hamlet for the murder of CTaudio, since the 
King being the source of justice itself cannot well be sub- 
sumed under his own creature. 

Ophelia also becomes an instrument against Hamlet 
through her father. She is one of the fairest of our poet's 
creations, whose very beauty lies in her frail and delicate 
nature. We feel from the first that she is too weak to endure 
the contradictions of life — that a flower so tender must perish 
in the first rude storm. The poet has given the logical basis 
of her insanity in the strictest manner. Her whole nature is 
embraced in one word — Love. She has no individuality of 
her own, she is wholly wrapped up in the father and lover; 
for the mother cannot well appear here, since it would only 
be a repetition of herself. Her reliance upon others is there- 
fore absolute ; now comes the rudest shock which can assail 
a woman ; both props are torn from under her, and there 
remains nothing for her support. Her lover goes crazy (for 
that is her belief) and slays her father. Her mind has no 
longer any centre at all, because it has none in itself; in- 
sanity during a short time follows and ultimately death by 
accide'nt, for she was dead in thought, but could only perish 
by accident, since she was crazy and hence irresponsible. 
Her snatches of old songs exhibit the working of memory 
and imagination, and other forms of mental activity, without 
the controlling principle of reason; hence she runs into licen- 
tious fancies superinduced no doubt by the previous conver- 
sations of Polonius, Hamlet, and Laertes. Here we have an 
undoubted case of destruction without guilt; but, as before 
remarked in the case of Hamlet, a certain degree of individu- 
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ality is the very condition of existence ; no one can live who 
cannot endure the conditions of life. Ophelia perishes 
through her beauty — that which constitutes the strongest 
charm of her character is what makes her greatest weakness. 
We may contrast her with Portia, who possesses the side of 
individuality without losing her ethical character or true 
womanhood. But Ophelia is all trust, all dependence upon 
others ; there is no trace of selfishness or self-reliance even — 
she can hardly think of herself; hence the sweetness, beau- 
ty, loveliness of her character, but alas ! hence also its utter 
frailty. That Hamlet should fall in love with one whose 
ethical nature was so consonant with his own is a necessity. 
Of quite a different character is the Queen. She has vio- 
lated the very principle of womanhood, and has destroyed 
the ethical basis of female character. Excepting the charge 
of infidelity made by the Ghost and the intimations of Ham- 
let, we have no declaration of the exact nature of her crime. 
Considering the important part she plays in the action and 
the great influence which the King confesses she has over 
him, one is inclined sometimes to see in her a principal in 
the murder, a second Clytemnestra. But it must be confessed 
that the poet has left the precise nature and degree of her 
offences in great uncertainty, and assuredly with design; 
yet few readers, perhaps, have any doubt about her being an 
accomplice in some way or other in the murder of her hus- 
band. The reason why the poet has thrown a veil over her 
crimes, is that he was averse, in fact could not make Hamlet 
play the role of Orestes — the slayer of his own mother. It 
would not comport with the character of Hamlet, nor would 
it suit a modern audience ; and, still more, it would disturb 
the course of the play, which demands the concentration of 
his revenge upon the King. If he could not kill the King, 
much less could he kill his own mother. Hence his revenge 
is to call up her conscience and emotional nature, to show 
the tremendous chasm between herself and the truly ethical 
woman ; for thus she would be harassed by her own feelings 
more than by any punishment, since it is emotion which 
forms the leading characteristic of female nature. The 
Queen dies, for she has violated the principle of her rational 
existence — fidelity to the family relation. The man who cor- 
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rupted her purity mixed the draught which deprived her of 
life ; and the former was more truly destructive than the lat- 
ter. But she loves Hamlet with the affection of a mother : 
the maternal relation is more powerful than the marital. 

In connection witli the Queen, a question of some interest 
arises concerning the reason why she does not perceive the 
Ghost when it is seen and addressed by Hamlet (Act 3, Sc. 
4). The common supposition seems to be that the poet de- 
sires to indicate that it is merely a subjective Ghost, and one 
commentator has gone so far as to recommend its entire ban- 
ishment from the stage in this scene. The poet, however, 
introduces it and makes it address Hamlet in this very pas- 
sage. We cannot think, therefore, that he intends to destroy 
all the work which he was so careful hitherto in doing, name- 
ly, the preservation of the objectivity of the Ghost. It seems 
to us that the poet merely intended to show that it does not 
lie in the character of the Queen to see ghosts. Such is the 
case however with Hamlet, and forms the great distinguishing 
element of his nature. Nobody besides himself ever sees the 
Ghost, if we except the soldiers and Horatio in the first Act, 
and they are made to see it for the purpose of rendering it 
real to the audience, and not to exhibit any fundamental 
principle of their character. The difficulty was to preserve 
the objectivity of the Ghost to the audience, and at the same 
time not let it appear to those whose characterization would 
be thereby distorted. That the Ghost lies wholly in Hamlet's 
imagination, if the Queen though present does not see it, is 
a very natural inference ; but the point is, that the poet, in- 
stead of intending to call up that inference in the minds of 
his audience, would have it suppressed as far as possible. 
Otherwise we must grant an irreconcilable contradiction in 
his treatment of this subject. It ought also to be added that 
the purpose and character of this scene are incompatible 
with the Queen's seeing the Ghost of her injured husband. 

In conclusion, let us summon before ourselves the total 
movement of the play. Ite presupposition is the crime of 
Claudio, who has murdered the King, corrupted the mother, 
and usurped the realm ; this calls up the son, who is to re- 
quite both the murderer and his faithless mother. It is the 
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object of the son first to discover the truth of the guilt, and 
secondly to avenge the same when discovered. It is the ob- 
ject of the King to find out the plans of Hamlet, and then to 
make way with him when he has found them out. Hamlet 
has the assistance of one friend — Horatio ; the King has the 
assistance of a number of persons connected with his court. 
The previous crime is the central point from which the two 
counter-movements of the play take their origin ; the action 
of the King and Hamlet respecting this crime gives the 
essence of their conduct and character. Both exhibit nega- 
tive phases of the ethical deed : the one refuses to do it at 
all, and hence never reaches any positive act ; the other com- 
mits a crime, that is, negates the Ethical, and then refuses to 
make the crime undone. It is at this point that we can see 
that the delinquency of both is the same : each refuses to 
perform the ethical deed — the one, because he will not act ; 
the other, because he will not repent : or, to use a figurative 
contrast — the one, because he will not go forward ; the other, 
because he will not go backward. Nor must we forget the 
other side which gives the internal collision. Both have a 
justification for the course which they pursue: the one, be- 
cause through action he would be compelled to commit a 
crime ; the other, because through repentance he would have 
to sacrifice his life. To force Hamlet to action, the External 
in the form of a series of influences is brought to bear upon 
him ; to force the King to action, the Internal — Conscience — 
wields her power. But in the one case the External is baffled 
by the Internal in the shape of Reflection and Conscience ; 
in the other case, the Internal is baffled by the External in 
the shape of worldly power, possessions, and ambition. 

But we must leave it to the reader to complete these inter- 
esting contrasts and to work out the details of the drama. It 
is no doubt the profoundest of Shakspeare's plays in respect 
to its thought, and its collision seems to touch the very core 
of modern spirit. The Theoretical and the Practical, Intelli- 
gence and Will are here exhibited in their one-sidedness,. 
and it is shown that neither is sufficient by itself. If the 
play has any moral, it would seem to be, that the man who 
refuses to translate his thought into deed is as great a 
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criminal, or at most possesses as little power of salvation 
within himself, as he who will not destroy his own deed 
when it is negative. 

Moreover, this play stands alone in the fact that it quite 
touches the very limits of the drama itself. For the essence 
of the drama is to portray some form of action, but here that 
form is non-action. Hence the plan of the play and the ne- 
cessity for those external circumstances which were detailed 
in a previous essay ; for they must be external, since the 
character is passive. This work is thus the culmination of 
Shakspeare's poetical activity, and exhibits the broadest 
range of his genius. The rest of his dramas depict collisions 
of various kinds, but it is the nature of the collision to be 
between higher and lower forms of Will. But here he 
quite sweeps the whole field of the Will and makes it one of 
the colliding principles. He thus produces the most compre- 
hensive of all dramas, and seems to exhaust the very possi- 
bilities of dramatic Art. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Under this title we propose to introduce from time to time a 
variety of Philosophical miscellany possessing interest from 
its personal character or from its bearing on particular move- 
ments of the time. Scraps of correspondence, extracts from 
periodicals or books recently published, criticisms or stric- 
tures on articles published in this journal, short editorials, 
discussions of the methods, subjects and results of Specula- 
tive Philosophy, and of systems hostile to it, — these and like 
matters will find their place hereafter in this journal under 
the ab,ove heading. The attention of our readers is called to 
this "new departure," and their assistance solicited in mak- 
ing it an attractive and valuable feature of this journal. 

The authorship of the several "notes and discussions" will 
be indicated by the signatures. kditou. 

PROOFS OF IMMORTALITY. 

Our strictures on Mr. Kroeger's remarks regarding the proofs of immor- 
tality (p. 91, Jour. Spec. Phil, for Jan. 1873), in his notice of Prof. Schlie- 
phake's article in the JVeve Zeit, has drawn out the two following commu- 
nication?. — Ei>. 



